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THE NEW PLACE OF WOMEN IN BRITAIN 


M. CRAIG MCGEACHY 
First Secretary of the British Embassy 


tion. They have asked me to try to define for you 

the place of women in Britain. That is a very 
difficult thing to do at this moment, when most women are 
rushing from one place to another, training for new jobs. In 
the midst of action, few of us have the perspective necessary 
to define anything sounding as permanent as a “ place ”’. 

Had I been asked to describe the work being done by women 
in Britain today I could easily have filled the twenty minutes 
at my disposal with a recital of the enormous variety of occu- 
pations our women now fill in the different aspects of essential 
war work. 

We are a small country, faced with an acute manpower prob- 
lem. There are 33,250,000 people in Britain between the ages 
of fourteen and sixty-five. Of these, 17,250,000 are women; 
eleven million of this seventeen and a quarter million are mar- 
ried or occupied in necessary household duties (incidentally, 
there are over nine million children under fourteen years of 
age in Britain whose care falls upon women). Only four and 
a half million women between the ages of fourteen and sixty- 
four are unmarried. Yet, over seven million women workers 
are found engaged in essential work in industry or in the 
armed forces. This figure excludes private domestic service 
and takes no account of the two millions who are engaged in 
voluntary work connected with the war effort. 

There can be few unemployed women in Britain. Under its 
powers of compulsory registration for employment the govern- 
ment may “direct”? into work only those women within the 
registerable age, that is, between nineteen and forty-five, who 
have no children under the age of fourteen. Hundreds of 
thousands of women with children do, however, go to a full 
day’s work, either for economic reasons or from patriotic mo- 
tives. Some half-million are now being absorbed into part- 
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time work in industry, and this figure will grow as industry is 
able to provide training and adjust its working schedule to 
accommodate part-time labor, and as neighborhood schemes 
for the care of children are extended. 

We have found no “ceiling”, as the R. A. F. would say, to 
the capacity of women for training and employment. In the 
Army and Air Force they operate the delicate target-finding 
instruments on gun-sites, operate balloon barrages and man 
searchlight squads. In industry they are to be found at heavy 
work before blast furnaces, forges or foundries, as well as at 
highly skilled operations. In tank factories they manipulate 
everything from hand tools on grinding and drilling work to 
paint brushes in the final assembly plant. In shipyards they 
work in boiler shops, coppersmiths’ shops, machine shops, in 
the drawing office and in the yard. Sixty per cent of the em- 
ployees in British ordnance factories are women. One aircraft 
factory in Britain is operated eighty-five per cent by women. 

Women are taking charge of field work on our farms; dairy- 
ing, poultry keeping, harvesting, marketing; they are driving 
tractors, army lorries, river boats, buses, taxis and ambulances. 
They are putting into code the secret messages which order the 
movements of ships, planes and men. They are staffing hos- 
pitals and schools; they are fire watchers, air raid wardens and 
policewomen. 

This is the kind of work which women are doing in Britain, 
but if one is to speak of the place of women in Britain then 
this recital will not suffice. What one wants for this is some 
attempt at an analysis of women in these occupations. One 
must try to discover what part of the experience of women in 
wartime Britain is likely to remain with them and to be carried 
over into a future where a shortage of manpower will not 
compel women to work at a lathe or in a foundry. 

The British government made its first approach to the prob- 
lem of turning industry to the service of our war effort by 
enacting the Excess Profits Tax which makes it impossible for 
industry to profit from the requirements of war, and the Essen- 
tial Work Orders, under which the government has power to 
reserve for that part of industry essential to the war effort not 
only strategic raw materials but skilled labor. Once this pat- 
tern has been set for wartime industry the government could 
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use its emergency powers to ensure that the most efficient use 
was made of skilled labor. (British people would here recall 
that the emergency controls of industry and manpower were 
decided upon in consultation and agreement with employers’ 
organizations and the trade unions.) 

Women between the ages of nineteen and forty-five who 
have no children under fourteen years of age are now “ di- 
rected ”’ either into the armed forces or to an essential industry. 
In neither case does a young woman with some education and 
aptitude remain an untrained or unskilled worker. The object 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service (the Women’s Auxiliary 
in the British Army) is to provide their recruits with a new 
training or skill with which they can return to civilian life. 
In industry one of the conditions which a plant must fulfil in 
order to receive an Essential Work Order is that it shall pro- 
vide training ; so young women all over the country are learn- 
ing and are being taught to be proud of skill and competence. 

Further, there is no such thing now as distinction between 
a “working woman” and other members of her sex. On 
every bench, in every shop, in every A.T.S. squad are young 
women who come from a great variety of backgrounds. Two 
things are essential for the success of the unit to which they 
belong: first, that each member shall be competent at her own 
job, and second, that each shall be able to fit her part of the 
job easily and happily into the work of the unit. There is no 
room for snobbery or mental reservations in the kind of co- 
operation required to operate a target-finding instrument on an 
antiaircraft gun-site or a tool job in a plant. 

That is a negative way of putting it. Actually something 
more positive has been happening in the shipyards, small arms 
factories, the aircraft plants of Britain. People have been dis- 
covering each other—not merely women coming from different 
walks of life, but men and women have learned to admire each 
other’s work as colleagues and to appreciate the person behind 
the work. There has probably never been so wholesome a 
telationship between men and women workers as exists in 
Britain today. It is an important thing for society that half 
of its members should be learning new skills and the attitude 
of mind that goes with skill and competence. It is even more 
important for the future that this should have been accom- 
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plished with the other half looking on, not grudgingly, but 
with genuine appreciation. 

Some two million women are employed in voluntary work. 
These are women in their thirties who must spend a good part 
of each day looking after young children, or women over the 
age of forty-five. Voluntary effort has ever been an essential 
element in the community life of Britain and during the war 
many tasks have been taken on by groups of volunteers. The 
largest of the voluntary services, the Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices, made it their business to press into service the untrained 
and the ‘useless’? woman. She has been trained to look after 
children in nurseries, to operate mobile canteens in emergency 
areas or help serve in British restaurants, to collect scrap, to 
assist in the evacuation of children by accompanying groups of 
children from urban areas to their country homes, to organize 
the billeting of evacuated children or of working women com- 
ing fresh to a new factory center—the thousand and one odd 
jobs thrown up when everyday life is dislocated by war. The 
work of the Voluntary Services has saved the government the 
expense of expanding the civil services. 

The job of the volunteer is often of itself the least reward- 
ing of wartime jobs. The volunteer seems always to be dealing 
with separate disjointed details. She is seldom able to see the 
whole pattern, much less create or direct it. Yet, after three 
years of war, the really creative quality which has been put 
into voluntary work in thousands of British communities is 
now beginning to emerge. A case in point is the work done 
by the little offices which we call “ Citizens’ Advice Bureaux ”’, 
These were set up first in the urban areas and later, more 
generally, throughout the country, on the initiative of the 
National Council of Social Service for the purpose of helping 
the ordinary civilian to find his way through the maze of war- 
time regulations: how to apply for a ration card, what to do 
when one’s ration card was lost, how to subscribe to and claim 
air raid damage insurance, etc. The essential feature of the 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux is that it is organized and staffed by 
all of the jocal voluntary societies in coéperation. These 
humble little offices have become the setting for many moving 
human stories as the lost, the found, the bereaved, the inquiring 
have passed through them seeking help. Behind them, how- 
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ever, is the background of growing codperation among local 
agencies which has been one of the secrets of the steadiness and 
resilience of British communities under fire. 

Both the Women’s Voluntary Services and the Citizens’ Ad- 
vice Bureaux were invented by women—quite new techniques 
to meet the challenge of a new situation. Neither could have 
been carried out without vigor of imagination, a strong desire 
for service and great capacity for codperation. These three 
qualities are important for the healthy growth of a community. 
They are not always found together, but they have been de- 
veloped together in the service of women in Britain. 

No one would, I think, deny that British women have placed 
the emphasis during the war upon service. They have been 
concerned with competence and a sense of responsibility and 
not at all with privilege. This does not mean, however, that 
they would sit down meekly in the face of an injustice done to 
women. For example, fire watching was, for a long time, a 
voluntary operation, though it has now been made compulsory. 
The government provided that women who incurred injury on 
fire-watching service should be compensated at two-thirds of 
the rate paid to men. This, the women’s organizations — the 
trade unions, professional groups, and the committee of women 
Members of Parliament—never ceased to protest as an obvious 
injustice. The fact that they considered it an injustice did not 
make women decline to go out on fire-watching duty, but the 
fact that there was a war on did not make women leaders in 
the country refrain from protesting against an injustice at 
home. There is now some prospect that their protest will 
succeed. 

This is, of course, only one illustration of a temper that is 
general in Britain. Before the war, people in Europe, who 
saw the German war machine growing, used to express fear 
lest in organizing their public economy to meet the threat of 
total war, the freedom-loving countries should destroy their 
own liberty. British men and women have shown this fear to 
be unfounded. The war, which has necessitated self-discipline, 
rationing, regulations to a degree unknown before, has not 
made meek robots of the British people. The very nature of 
the threat has brought out the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
every villager, and has driven deep a sense of public responsi- 
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bility. So, discussion and debate on every aspect of the war 
flourishes in Parliament, in the press and over the air. During 
the long days and nights of the London “ blitz” it must have 
very much surprised German agents in Lisbon to pick up their 
London papers and find passionate letters to the editor on 
schemes for rebuilding London. Within the past year we have 
had committees of busy people working outside their office day 
producing reports on education, town planning, social organ- 
ization, problems of economic readjustment after the war, and 
a great many on post-war reconstruction in the international 
sphere, 

Last summer I met a Swedish friend in London, a woman 
who had come to England on the invitation of the British Fed- 
eration of University Women. She had gone to see women 
working at naval stations, aerodromes, in balloon-barrage 
squads, on antiaircraft gun-sites, in shipyards and ordnance 
factories. She had seen the aircraft factory in which eighty- 
five per cent of the employees were women, and the small arms 
plant where five hundred men were replaced by five hundred 
women without the loss of a man-hour. She had seen women 
ploughing, dairying, taking tickets in buses, working in labora- 
tories and government offices. I asked her what she thought of 
it all and she replied, “‘ It is amazing the way they are all look- 
ing forward to the future—they are so confident and so full of 
hope.” 

My Swedish friend had, I think, caught the mood of British 
women. ‘This mood is being expressed now in a variety of 
ways. One of them is that some of the leaders of our women’s 
organizations, some of our women Members of Parliament, are 
now beginning to say in general terms, “There must be women 
at the Peace Table.” 

More British women, however, are thinking in more specific 
terms. Last summer the Association of Women Engineers 
and Women Architects organized a housing exhibition in Lon- 
don and thousands of women paused before replicas of Amer- 
ican kitchens and bathrooms, thinking of the difference it would 
make to their wartime routine if they had not to stoke a fire 
for every pint of hot water consumed in the household, if they 
had more labor-saving devices at their hand. Every woman 
in Britain has been obliged to become an expert on diet and 
food values. Hot meals for children in schools, cheap and 
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well-balanced meals for every part of the population will, 
from now on, be regarded as a minimum essential. The object 
with which the Beveridge Plan was drawn up—to lay beneath 
everyday life in Britain a minimum foundation of security— 
must be in the mind of every British mother and working 
woman. 

But plans for Britain do not complete the thinking of British 
women about the future. They have been too closely associated 
with European women during the war. In June of 1942 a 
group of women’s organizations opened the first course’ on 
questions of public welfare for European women who wish to 
train themselves to be of use in their own countries after the 
war. A second course was held last autumn and a third 
will be opening soon. Most of these women were professional 
women in their own countries, physicians, university teachers, 
civil servants. They saw defeat in their own countries and 
knew exile. They have shared the common lot in Britain and 
in many cases also managed to keep in touch with the free life 
that has been resisting and growing under Nazi occupation. 
They have, no doubt, gained a great deal from their years in 
wartime Britain watching a people develop the techniques that 
have knit communities together under danger. Equally, they 
have influenced the thinking of British women. 

If one were to try to define the common point of agreement 
to which their respective experiences have led British and 
European women, I think that one would say that their ap- 
proach to problems of the future is determined by a profound 
sense of persona] responsibility. 

This sense has been distilled out of the wartime experience 
of British women and it is surely one of our greatest assets for 
the future. For what was the nature of Hitler’s attack against 
freedom and lifer His tanks flattened Polish peasant houses 
into the ground and his planes machine-gunned women and 
children on the roads of Belgium. But before this attack could 
have been launched his earlier and more deadly one had to 
succeed: his attack against the friendly codperation of citizens 
living together in the same community. This attack did suc- 
ceed: Hitler was able to separate people within the same com- 
munity, he did succeed in spreading distrust until one ceased 
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to come to the aid of another, until man ceased to be his 
brother’s keeper. 

If the experience of British communities under attack has 
taught us anything, it is that the security and well-being of 
every citizen are the concern of his neighbor: that every man 
is his brother’s keeper. I believe that this is the guiding thread 
through the wartime work of British women and it is with this 
touchstone in their hand that they will face the problems of 
the future. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: I think you will agree that the morning’s 
session has been useful and worth while and that we all owe a vote 
of thanks to the four distinguished and capable speakers.* 


* Space limitations make it impossible to print in these Proceepines the 
interesting discussion by several members who spoke from the floor.—Ep. 
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